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ever had been under foreign influence; indeed it was his feeling that 
his American paintings were his best works and a critical survey of his 
pictures painted here, before 1774, when he crossed the ocean, and his 
canvasses painted in Europe up to his death in 1815, show that his own 
estimate was the correct one. 

The letters forming the latter half of the volume, from and to Cop- 
ley and Pelham, many of them after Copley left Boston, are of extreme 
interest but my limits preclude me from more than mentioning them. 
It seems needless to say that typographically the book is all that the 
most fastidious can desire, and that the editorial work is of the first 
order, the letters having been printed with Chinese regard to exactness 
in orthography and expression. The only weak point is the index, which 
is sparse and wholly inadequate to point out the nuggets hidden in the 
text. 

Charles Henry Hart. 

The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and edited by James 
Curtis Ballagh, Ph. D., LL.D., Associate Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Pennsylvania. [Published under the 
auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica.] Volume II., 1779-1794. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1914. Pp. xxiii, 608.) 

This second volume of Richard Henry Lee's letters, ably edited as 
was the earlier volume, does nothing to raise our estimation of him as a 
statesman. A very active political busybody, as he always proved him- 
self, was sure to attain a certain lower middle-class reputation, some- 
what enhanced in the popular mind because a favoring star made him 
the proposer of the resolution for Independence. These letters of the 
last fifteen years of his life, some 290 in number, reveal his views as a 
member, and one time president, of Congress, a Virginia legislator, and 
a senator from that state. Vain of his broad and statesmanlike mind, 
he was really narrow and sectional in a marked degree. His section, 
his state, his family were ever his chief concern. 

The first 150 pages of these letters are almost wholly concerned with 
attacks on Silas Deane, whose published Defense against the charge of 
Arthur Lee, was denounced by Richard Henry Lee as an " infamous 
libel both against Congress and our family ". He finds Deane " the 
most false and wicked Libeller that ever disgraced human nature ", and 
accepts Arthur Lee's epithets, " Turbidus, inquietus, atrox ", " his char- 
acter too much of the Catilinarian cast ". Lee's letters reveal in an 
amusing way the rising temperature of his wrath, as when he says that 
Deane hurt the United States more than 20,000 men, and a little later 
raises his estimate to 30,000 men, only to amend this with 40,000 men. 
We begin to look for eleven men in buckram. Lee hated Franklin 
because he had defended Deane. To Arthur Lee he writes hoping for 
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the former's escape out of " that wicked old man's power and influence ", 
" the conscious guilt of that old man, and the wicked enmity he has prac- 
tised and encouraged against you, must conspire to make him fear your 
arrival here, and instigate the fullest exertion of his art and malicious 
cunning supported by his present power to procure your detention in 
Europe ". He would have had Franklin recalled from Paris, for he 
said : " I foresee abuse without end and injury extreme from his con- 
tinuance. The vices that used to crowd about his heart in great abun- 
dance are no longer restrained by checks from the cautions of his head. 
It is the curse of man that the vicious part of his nature outlives his 
reason." Gouverneur Morris, because he took Deane's part, was de- 
nounced as "such a flutterer upon the surface ". The mention of Gerard, 
the French minister, who had defended Deane, was sufficient to cause 
Lee to rend his raiment and throw dust upon his head. Lee could not 
tolerate opposition. He and his friends were always virtuous, but an 
opponent was little better than one of the wicked. Everybody was a 
Tory who was not in his faction of the revolutionary party. All of 
Deane's friends are written down Tories in Lee's letters. No fate was 
too dire for these " enemies of liberty ". He even wonders why the 
sciatica does not attack the foes rather than the friends of America. 
He felt himself a martyr "persecuted by the united voice of Toryism, 
faction, envy, malice and all uncharitableness ", but piously resigned him- 
self to this martyrdom, "if I can only serve my country". 

Only the record of his real services to his country can persuade one 
who reads his most sententious letters that he was not an historical 
Pecksniff, a self-deceiving demagogue. We weary of the cant phrases, 
" Honesty is the best policy ", " Wickedness is ever more industrious 
than virtue", "Who fails in doing right fails nobly", and "An honest 
man is the noblest work of God ". Lee is cynical about Congress, 
" where a man by being honest is sure to be oppressed ", " where dis- 
grace and ruin are the reward of the most faithful services ", and the 
" discharge of duty raises up the angry and malignant passions ". He 
was thoroughly saturated with the cant of his time about liberty, kings, 
and human rights. As long as there were kings there must be slaves, 
wherever there was restraint there was no liberty. He found " the Down- 
fall of Great Britain, a dreadful example to wicked princes and people 
abandoned to luxury. A mighty empire quickly crumbled to dust — an 
empire that five years ago terrified the world and trampled under foot 
the rights of humanity and the principles of justice". "The ways of 
Heaven are as just as they are inscrutable." How the world hated 
England in the days when she abused her sea-power and had carried 
too far her menace of world-control, was well stated by Lee in 1780, 
and affords food for reflection to those who ponder on the attitude of 
the world to-day. " A once commercial nation, with her commerce 
nearly ruined, and under their accumulated pressures, not one ally, the 
powers of Europe viewing as with one eye, and approving as with one 
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mind, the downfall of a power that has been exercised with insult and 
oppression to almost every nation upon earth." One of Lee's letters 
also contains a suggestion for those who would meet the terrible might 
of modern armament with " armed citizenry ". He controverted the 
proposal that Congress create a standing army for the defense of the 
frontier by the bland argument, " It would seem best to leave it to the 
people themselves, as hath ever been the case, and if at any time the 
frontier men should be hard pressed, they may be assisted by the mid- 
land militia. This will always secure to us a hardy set of men on the 
frontier used to arms, and ready to assist against invasions on other 
parts." " In this light the Indians may be considered as a useful people, 
as it is surely fortunate for a free community to be under some necessity 
of keeping the whole body acquainted with the use of arms." This is 
in keeping with his fanciful idea that it is better to secure loans from 
republics rather than monarchies. 

Lee was always a weak-government man and nervous about en- 
croachments upon the states. To Congress's request for a five per cent, 
duty, he objects that it is " too early and too strong an attempt to leap 
over these fences, established by the Confederation to secure the liber- 
ties of the respective states". Of one of the follies of weak-govern- 
ment men in that age he was not guilty, but perhaps his own sufferings 
had taught him that financial wisdom : " I am one who have the misfor- 
tune to see myself and family nearly ruined by the retrospective effect 
of our laws. Almost the whole of my landed estate was rented out 
some years before the war for low cash rents, and under the faith of 
existing law which secured me specie for my rents. The vast sums of 
paper money that have been issued (and this being now a legal tender 
for the discharge of rents growing from old contracts) and the conse- 
quent depreciation has well nigh effected an entire transfer of my estate 
to my tenants. This year, Sir, the rents of 4000 acres of fine land will 
not buy me 20 barrels of corn". In the editor's preface, he says that 
" Lee gives very different reasons from those sometimes assigned for 
his declining the proffered honor of representing his state in the Federal 
convention." Yes, he gives his health as an excuse, but he is not very 
plausible, and he reveals repeatedly his failure to appreciate the need of 
the convention, as when he writes Mason: "But, alas! Sir, I fear it is 
more in vicious manners, than mistakes in form [of government] that we 
must seek for the causes of this present discontent." " The human mind 
is too apt to rush from one extreme to another. . . . Whence this im- 
mense change of sentiment, in a few years? for now the cry is power, 
give Congress power, Without reflecting that every free nation, that 
hath ever existed, has lost its liberty by the same rash impatience, and 
want of necessary caution ". True, Lee did grudgingly say, as the editor 
points out, that "This constitution has a great many excellent regula- 
tions in it, and if it could be reasonably amended would be a fine system ", 
but he wanted "a new general Convention" to weave these amend- 
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ments " into the proffer'd system as that a Web may be produced fit for 
freemen to wear". After all it is no disgrace to have been a sincere 
weak-government man in those days, and why should the hero-wor- 
shippers of to-day strive as if to remove a stain from their hero? 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

The British Empire and the United States: a Review of their Rela- 
tions during the Century of Peace following the Treaty of Ghent. 
By William Archibald Dunning, Lieber Professor of His- 
tory and Political Philosophy, Columbia University. (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1914. Pp. xl, 381.) 

This book, occasioned by the anniversary of the treaty of Ghent, 
and accompanied by prefaces from the pens of James Bryce and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, is more interesting in its accidents than in its intent. 
Its summary of the diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the 
United States traverses ground already well known, and not illumined 
here by any special contributions. It is sound, readable, and reliable, but 
it is not in any sense new. Interwoven with the diplomatic topics, however, 
are paragraphs and sections stating the national backgrounds of both coun- 
tries, and here we have the ripe dicta of a distinguished scholar. 
Whether we always agree with the dictator not, they are always interesting, 
and they lose nothing from being stated in terse epigram and pointed 
with acute intelligence. 

The " hundred years of peace ", as Professor Dunning summarizes 
them, divide into four periods, each having its own key. Between 1815 
and 1835 it is British foreign policy; from 1836 to i860 it is American 
growth; the next twenty-five years are determined by the Civil War; 
and since 1886 mutual expansion is the chief factor. Around these basic 
ideas the book is constructed. But, as the author says, " The discussion 
of international relations is almost invariably tainted with the fallacy 
of too sweeping generalization" (p. 357), and if Professor Dunning had 
held too closely to his scheme he would have failed to portray the fact. 
Diplomatic history is essentially episodal in its character, at best. When 
it is limited to two single participants over a long period, it becomes as a 
string of beads, with no necessary connection between the units except 
as a constant policy may provide it; and of constant policy the American 
State Department can make but a thin exhibit. The greatest weakness 
of the book is its attempt, dictated by its title, to reduce to a common 
denominator incommensurable facts. The episodes of a hundred years 
are after all chiefly episodes. 

The connection between American democracy and British liberalism 
is frequently suggested throughout the book. The fact that the English 
Whigs have continued to regard themselves as closely allied with the 
more liberal factions in the United States is in part responsible for the 
success of Jackson in his British relations. Yet the connection must 



